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Brazil, for instance, no longer furnishes any large part of oul 1] 
crude rubber supply. It now comes mainly from the Orient. 


: ] litical ] on "oC a as ‘ 
Rapid political and economic changes have modified the in 


dustry and commerce of many peoples, The World Wat | 

altered old boundaries, brought out obscure peoples and 

created new states. These new world-conditions are master 
ly presented in tl 
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full advantage of recent advances in the science of teaching 
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McMurry and Parkins have developed the human interest in 
geography, provided practical regional treatment and worked 


out organization for modern teaching methods. 
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SATURDAY. OCTOBER 1, 1921 


THE TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY TO these elements 


S @ss a 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION! connection with the teacl 
in subject upon first glance seems to to make a distinction b 
very obvious one Surely it must and teachers, but here, t 
been discussed frequently in teachers’ sponsibility is the san 
nes: presumably it is well settled. analysis as 1s suggested w 
Sut an examination of the principal text essential truth thoug W 
reveals very little discussion of the finement. 
1estiol Persons entering the profession The morning’s prog 
not informed, so far as the text-books based on some such analys 
n the r respons hi] ty to the b yard of as 1s here made 
n. However, about the superin 
’s relation to the board of edueation THE ESSENCE OF THE ED 
is discussion—in fact, a great deal of I presum we @ 
scussion. And this discussion implies the essence of the edueati 
he superintendent is individually ré is the scl e concerned 
sponsible to the board of education. The § aetion of a teacher and r 
‘hers are rarely mentioned. We shall  jnteraction between pupils 
ye to show that the relationship is not in the school buildings. scl 
an individual responsibility of the su machinery of educations 
rintendent, but a collective responsibility are for the improving of 
entire professional foree—teachers range of these interactions 
| supervisors. eational organization. city 
grade and subject supervis 
(E FOUR ELEMENTS IN THE COMMUNITY jeqd machinery. ai 


lr 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


any local community there are four 


quality and rang 


ments in the educational problem—the in the classroom 
public, the board of education, the teachers, Officer, therefore, 
ind the students. It is possible to analyze The overhead edu 
it other elements. For example, from the be of service in 
publie we may properly analyze out the education as to! 
‘ollowing well-defined groups: (1) The and kinds of edu 
} 9 f fT 


pare! 


aium 


\ 


its of the children in school; (2) the fered, but th 


ni, and (3) the remainder of the pub- sion will depen 


But the responsibility of all three of classroom 


idress delivered at meeting of the Depart 


Classroom Teachers, National Edueation you not f nn 


ition, Des Moines, July 5, 1921 as al 


mate ly To the ade cree that 
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it W be developed in more detail we 
ve in this paper merged the responsi 
tv of teachers and superintendent. [ 
uuld not under any conditions minimize 


e tremendous importance and responsi- 


t 
ty of the superintendent for leadership, 


teaching stafl 


the board of 


r stimulation of the nor 





for adequate information of 
education and the publie on school policies. 


Nor do | believe the 


which 


rather strange doctrine 
is sometimes preached that the teach- 
superintendent of 


ers SHOU ad select the 


‘hools exist, not for teachers, but 


for pupils, and the machinery of control 
the publie. 
But I do not 


on this subject. | 


want to digress too muel 
make these statements 


bv wav of introduction to avoid possible 


misunderstanding of the points I shall at- 


tempt to make, 


THE TEACHER A PROFESSIONAL WORKER 

preliminary observations may be 
before the 
detail. The first 


there is the presumption 


Two 


made subject is discussed in 
in this sub- 


that the 


more is that 
ject 
teashew ta o mrofeasionnl ‘ker witl 
teacher 1S a professional worker with some 
responsibility to the 


the 


tite professional 


public, the board of education, and 


other teachers. There are conditions in the 
profession, of course, that militate against 
But 


facts of an inadequate 


the professional attitude. Waiving 
prepara- 
tion of many of our teachers, of political 
appointments to superintendencies, of a 
profession SO 


Wis- 


for example, the professional life 


rapid labor turnover 
that on the average in the state of 
econsin, 
of the teacher does not exceed six years, it 
is a wise presumption that the teaching of 


What does this 


Essentially it implies three things: 


the young is a profession. 

imply? 
a highly specialized knowledge. 
2. A high degree of skill. 


3. The expert's conscience. 
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The teacher’s services can not, or rather 


must not, be viewed from the standpoint of 
either the commodity or the machine theory 


The 


worker, capable of 


of labor. teacher is a professional 


learning from her ex 


and consciously directing it, and 


perience, 


therefore should be an active cooperativs 
agent of the school organization instead 

a passive time server. A special word ma) 
be said regarding a professional conscience. 
The professional teacher is bound under 
the severest penalty—the loss of her self 
respect, to resist being a mere cog 

or to orders right or 


machine, carry out 


wrong. The professional teacher must br 


come a factor in all our educational ques 


tions. 
CENTER OF GRAVITY 


THE CHILD THE 


The second observation is that the pro 
vram contains no reference to the teacher’s 
professional responsibility to the child. [| 
think this omission may be justified on the 
eround that the teacher’s profe ssional re 
sponsibility to the child ineludes all the 
The 
tional machinery exists to educate the child. 
The 
Whether the changes 


in appreciation, in character 


other responsibilities. entire educa 


teacher is on the ‘‘firing line.’’ 


in knowledge, in skill 
sought by the 
school system representing the society are 
effected depends upon the teacher’s relatio1 
» child. 

This 
saying what Professor Dewey has SO We 
that ‘‘the 


is in the ehild.’’ 


is perhaps only another way of 
of gravity of the 
We may perfect 


the machinery of educational administra- 


said center 


school 


tion; we may have teachers who cooperate 


+ 


with the superintendent; a superintenden 


who works well with the board of educa- 
tion; we may have absolutely mechanized 
the results of standard tests and 


measurements may be satisfactory, but the 


routine; 


children in the schools may not be receiv- 
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¢ a vital education. Their experience is 


reconstructed for social el ds. 


machinery of education may be 


mechan zed, and 


té ache rosa life less automaton and 


The Mu hole 


lard -ed, pe rfected 


; , 
; the 


the child is a listening victim of pedagog : 


rnd administrative processes. 


A\CHERS AND SUPERINTENDENT 


HAVING 


SIMILAR PROTESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


[ take it, to bring clearly before this 
nee the implications of this fundamen- 
relation of the teacher to all the other 
ns—to the board of edueation. to 
publie, and to the other teachers, 


Perhaps a more elaborate statement 


. ild be made regarding the 


superinten 


because of 


ins 1S necessary, 1n tact, 


relationship of the superintendent. 
() ! ind | s identified with th 
ers as one of the prof ssional workers 


other hand he is 
board 


are not discussing 


representative or the 


of educa 
In this paper we 
the administrative aspects of the superin 
ndent’s work and the hierarchical organi 


+ y - 4 
Pad O01 


he school system. In this paper 
are interested in the superintendent as 
i professional worker, charged with a spe 

and a more direct responsibility to the 
ird of education, and a factor in the 

icher’s relation to the board of education. 
his makes necessary a special discussion 


the superintendent as the representative 


of the board of education. 


Ordinarily it is 
rough him that the teacher’s professional 


responsibility finds expression. I believe, 


1 later, 


d I propose to elaborate more fully 
the fundamental thesis of this paper, which 


s that the teacher’s 


responsibility to the 


is exactly the same as 


rather that th 
board of 


superintendent’s, or 


relation to the 


AND 
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THI SUPERINTENDENT AS ADMINISTRATOR 


AND SUPERVISOR 


] 4 ao | ‘ ] 
aaministrator he is Going ess ALL I il 
work—edueationally speaking, a compara 
Tive \ m T yr }é 7) lr whe? W ras | \ 
dealing with the m inism of edu ! 


not the educative process itself. And this 


strange fact may be recorded her tha 
superintendents apparently prefer this side 
of their work instead of tl mportal 
soul-stimulating§ sid f supervising, of 
mak ng teacners grow il | making pupils 
] ‘ 
grow under the tutelage of growing 
ers And perhaps it also should | ! 
eord d tha the pr ipat ! Wit! Tl 
minist? T iS TS Las SVs rY (is 
superintendents t ar? vel r 
, 
ative work ot supervisiol } < } ry 
7 ] , ; , ‘ ] 
Or aaqm STI ! ss (i 
ministratio! S Sse] il iu ! nad 
a etatora! T ves TO sSu roers and 
] + 
make pronunciamentos 
The psycholoauy of iper } thre 
. : a oe , 
other hand is to he he f - to he st rf 
ing: to be ppreciat tr he y 
tively eriti 1/ nis ~ 
man problem of the superinte! nt. Cle 
J f 4] j , ; / j Pi 
can do mucnrn o ne adn rad 
fine human he nos are nerded ' ij pie 
’ 
ta do the supervisory j i l I SOT 
exists s vy that tl issroom —_ 
better do her job, m n t 


productive experience of the child for edu 


eational ends. Ins ‘tine the supervisor 
we should remember t Ser i , 
ment [he greatest among vou s 
Sserval t ; u 

he respons he I 
+ supel + tc ac ‘ — 
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nhargea W I th aire I of t Sscen 
~ ' 
J CHER BOTH PROFESSIONAL WORKER AND 
PUBLIC SERVANT 
We have assumed that the teacher is a 
yrofess nal WorKkel and that her respons! 


of edueat 


sponsibility of a professional worker. We 
in therefore reject completely the atti 
ide sometimes taken that the teacher is a 
mere employee to carry out orders issued by 
the superintendent or by the board of edu- 
ation without question. It perhaps need 
iot be repeated to this audience that the 


ot a mere employee of the board 





the industrial sense. She 
is neither labor commodity nor cog the 
The board of 


superintendent, and teacher is a 


of education in 
in 
machine. responsibility of 
education, 
publie responsibility—al agents 
The board 


trustee of 


publie 


are 
of 
the 


relati 


community. education is 


the immediate community. 


All the relations are not 


ons, 
7 he profe Ss ional 


+ 
LOTS, 


f the teache r, there fore, 


4 sf iY riewe ] ‘aii the ] ght of the fact that 
she s hath public servant and profe ssianal 


worker. The teacher, the superintendent, 


and the board of edu ‘ation are all charged 
responsibility and a consecrated 


itself 


with 


publ 


yrave 


from the community 


service 


rik PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 


TECHNIQUI 
ot 


two angles 


professional resp ynsibility the 


teacher may be viewed from 


t] the classroom technique, and 


1p angle of 


fundamental school policies of the 


board of 


immediately 


the 


of 


community. 1S 


education 


hardly coneerned with the 


issroom instruction as such. 


there 


technique of el; 


The superintendent is as supervisor 


teacher to the most effective 


to help the 


handling of the materials of instruction and 








ignorant or inadequate supervision or mer 


inspection. 
vard I 


attitude of 


must assume an appreciat 
and constructive criticism; must by 
ference after class enable her to under 
stand her own strong points more tho 
oughly and to appreciate the reasons f 
her weakness; and must be constructive 
helpful in pointing out methods of improv 
ment. I think it would not be denied t! 
a teacher has a professional responsib 

to the board of education to make know 


failure of supervision to be helpful; 


freely make available devices and met} 


and new materials that she has diseov 
which adds effectiveness to her work 
cooperate with other teachers in work 


out for the community in which they 


teaching an improvement of edueat 
technique; and finally to use part of 


leisure for self-improvement.’ 
THE PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
CATIONAL POLICY 


*} 


1 
responsibd 


But the great professional 
of the 
lates to educational policy. 


this 


teacher to the board of 


matter for the 


board of edi 


that is a 


perintendent only, and the 


assumed 


tion It vs conseque ntly assumed that 
teacher has no business with educati 
nolie vy The practise mn many school 
This discussion proceeds n the ass 
hat the teacher will come to her class phys 
alert and with a definite plan for t 


program. 


¢ 


<] 


The superintendent must r 


FOR EDI 


ey. 


rT} 
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he children in bringing about the edu 
tional results As remarked previous 
here is the great opportunity of the s 
perintendent. 
Considerable complaint s made rega 
ing supervision by teac*e1 The real bas 
of this complaint is not. ’ owever, as is s 
frequently alleged, over -apervision, | 


he teacher as a professional worker 


It is frequently 


Ms 








l, 
ive some part in forming t 
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; } lin . 
thy oreates MASTS } D th if edu 


he tear her in the formulation a 
al policies or the other constru 
rh of the s ‘hool sustem a fini ure 
the « perience of those who have the 


a rect contact with the pupil, The 7 


12 ¢ perience of Su pe rvisors wv never 
r the place oT th s ont mate érperience., 
s regard education lags far behind 


istry. Even with unskilled workers 
| certainly with skilled workers, industry 
more and more, organizing methods and 
vices to bring to bear upon the problems 
mpany this experience, and in 


istry is, more and more, informing the 


spite t ft} sd Tere? tr personne i? 
st! regards tl cooperation ol its 
? rs ~ essent al. 
\ | . 
lodern business Says an important 
r on business organization, ‘‘had been 


irning rapidly prior to the war and dur 


¢ the war with such amazing speed that 


i 
success of any organization the CO 
ie men forming it is essen 


+ 
f 


cooperation, these men must 
he plans, some 


ire in devising the systems. They must 


made to feel that the methods are their 
! hey must be consulted frequently 
horoughly coneerning the difficulties 
iraged to suggest ways of ove! 

ming them 


ight because it is the necessary condition 


permanent educational advance. 
s not how perfect or how superior or 


w finely coordinated a school program is, 


translated into the atti 


ess it can be 


at i) ‘ 
( } § 
( 8 } 
rj CACHE , 
el stmel! 
rit ass! n 
mnrnt 
Mmproven 
nrehensiy ’ 
hl commu 
I tl supe! 
I supe 
} ’ 
I a 
r 
+ , rs, 
£ } ¢ ’ 
t ate i 
feo +} + , 
» \ 

y ) ’ ? y 
\ r is l rms 
essar ? 
¢ } ri] + 
Ma Ol 

" + + 
nt OF \ ‘' 
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?? 
] . . 
make rr mat 
| yrima 
+ +} ; 
The respons 
! i ira I 
Tie nerint 
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Ciassroom 
malhtall \ 
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put into effect is not like a law of the Medes 
and Persians, unchanged and unchange 
able. The teacher’s attitude toward all 


policies, however formulated, is one of con- 
effect, but 


, ] +++ 4 nall 
professional attitude of actually 


scientious effort to put it into 
with the 
recording experience and watching for 
methods for still further improvement. In 
educational program and educational policy 


there is no such thing as a law of the Medes 


and Persians as a matter of actual school 
administration and organization. So the 
teacher must always bring to bear upon 
the policies as formulated and put into 


effect her ripest knowledge and particularly 
her profe ssional conscience 
rHeE SCHOOL 


AN ORGANI CONCEPTION OF} 


SYSTEM 


Underlying this paper is the following 


conception of a school system: On the one 


hand, a board of education made up of 


representative men of good judgment and 
common sense and sensitive to edueational 
needs: on the other hand, all the profes 
sional workers in the school system charged 
with a collective professional responsibility 
for rendering the best service possible and 
toward an im- 


for continuously working 


provement of the educational service ren- 


dered to the community. All professional 
workers of whatever rank or position are 
mutually reinforcing everybody else’s work, 
cooperating for the welfare of the whole 
that 
makes possible single-minded, whole-hearted 


and developing an esprit de corps 
devotion of the professional officers of the 
school system to training of the children. 
INDEPENDENT TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
But and I 


organizations are not organized on any such 


you know know that school 


basis nor in any such spirit. The superin- 


tendent tends to become a business man- 


ager instead of a professional worker; and 


AND 
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he tends more and more, as remarked else 
where, to adopt the psychology of admin 
istration instead of the psychology of super 
vision. So we are having what is perhaps 
the most unfortunate and demoralizing in- 
fluence on the morale of a school system—a 


chief 


worker and the other professional workers 


cleavage between the professiona 
I grant you that in many cases to many 
teachers and in many school systems this 
is not an unwelcome situation. The char 
acteristic timidity of the profession, with 
its laissez faire attitude toward constructive 
educational policy, explains why teachers 
are perfectly happy to be told what to do. 
But in such an attitude such teachers have 
their 


*} 
; + 
ld, LO ne 


sional responsibilities to the chi 


absolutely refused 


to accept 


board of education, to the public, or to th 


other teachers. They are merely time 
servers until a likely young man appears 
other sex, 


or, with the until an opportunity 


IS DOSSLDLE 


to practise law or sell insurance is } 


have no sense of the consecration of 


the work they are in. ‘‘They are aliens,”’ 


as Saint Paul would say, ‘‘from the Com 


monwealth of Israel.’’ Consequently, 
where groups of teachers feel this respon 
sibility they have been forced many times 
to form independent organizations to fight 
for recognition outside of the school sys 
tem and sometimes without the hearty ap 
proval of the city superintendent of schools 
or of the board of education. 

That 
have preoccupied themselves to too great a 


such teachers’ organizations may 


degree with economic questions may be for 
given them for they have had excellent ex- 
ample, both inside the profession and par- 


ticularly outside. In any ease they are to 


be commended for developing solidarity 


among professional workers or a large 


group of them, and for having devoted 


themselves to professional questions to a 


degree, at least. Teachers’ councils and 
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‘: roval ns hav } el v dk S | S S ) , 
alt indian decile Oe irds. W 
S l Ve! DY nd \ luai tTeael rs. qdid S \\ l S i rT’ I 
IDD) results so tat is the teae! YY } ne T \ ’ | ~ S 
S i! r ner tenure was ’ rned al d vor ? eX , a 
iction Was sought make pos mers W 5 
¢ the duties of lective pv intl nu ! Ss rea i | . 
' 
; responsipl ty even thougn som S I - 
Ss ( ject was me! Vv i S ire I og 4 I n ! 
ses In Salary. SI Ww Iavol sim S { t nay 1 
Whatever may have been the reason for ish to meet the hig st ol eg 
se teachers’ organizations. mv hope is ind so eultivate a grow yr arist racy ana 
} } 4 Pe. ] ‘ ve?) nohtl hnecs , 7 , es The 
may ead ne Wav Hhhalv to a ¥ SHUUUIS 
n of the finest prot SS onal asp l Ww situatiol Oringes IS Ia 1 Tact \\ I 


vel school svstem of cooperation » college W I ry 
rofessional workers because they pportunities of eve training in a 








Epwarp A. FIrzpatTricK tions in the several preparator 
Wisco S wel in attempt tf vel ! i 
; ‘ Epu ‘ Kl vledge and sl his 1 navy 
COLLEGE ADMISSIONS nd preparatorv scl » ee 
st fall, in all sections of the United dardized 
> Ss, tne number ol students appiving Now na Ss ndat . . 
idmission to college exceeded the ea dardized and college ecurricu ! 
ty of our colleges and universities. fied, the old type of entrance examinations 
\ part of this outpouring of students was is not effective as a means of si 
mporary congestion due to the war. ege students, and the reaction on s« lary 
S we face the prospect of crowded col education is injurious ding t ! 
halls for some years to come. The viency in the middle sel s and hing 
t menal increast n seco! dary school for examinations Fortu ! 
Iment tends to increase college enroll eges are abandoning these inventory types 
nt and new conditions and war experi- f entrance examinations 
ead an increasing number of high- The certificate p f mission has 
ol graduates to regard college training been popular in the Middle and Far W 
is desirable. but frowr i upon int East This plat 
n this emergency, entrance committees assumes t! mp t rhs S 
in former years, had to decide how and admits thos rtified to have passed 
r a prospect could be safely admitted the requi : I vor} 
‘ause the college needed students, now Itisag | method wh iieges 
has to decide how many can be admitted  versities want students and entrane irds 
1 how the favored applicants shall be are rned with n mum requirements 
‘ 
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) 
W 1 War 
| i Vas Ss ell t is tl 
pial I ra I] vevel 
rs no aid in sorting the throng at tl 
whe nere are mo? ipp nts tha 
~ cre 
Under n \ ynd ns, W should 
| riven a <« ince ! illege ? 

! Ame i! dem rat dea \ ild 
sa evel st 7 lal » hool (rl 1d l ité W tl 
the desi for higher education and _ the 
necessary entrance units High entrance 
bars and easy survival after a student is 


admitted is wrong, both edueationally and 


ts bearing on democracy. If social sel 
s to | ymplished by the eduea 
nal survival of fittest, the surviving 
fit and perishing of the unfit should 
i nuous pt ss. A wholesale 
iughter | veen the middle schools and 
{ ) s in ‘ i and pedavo?g! i \ 


lee of some highbrows when they witness 


ch an event. How the edueational killing 
of many fit can benefit either the eollege 
society is past understanding. Most 


us hope for a day when there will be 


room enough and funds enough and teach 


hel 


dr 


hu 


‘s enough so that every qualified | 


IS 


vraduate who has the desire in his 


‘art can be given a fair chance to try him- 


Hlowever, this democratic ideal does not 
lp an admission committee with five hun 
ed applications on hand and only two 
ndred and fifty places to fill. What 


17 


shall we do while the eountrv is eatehing 


up with this new demand for college train- 


ing by enlarging college facilities? 


11 
COLL 


thy 


il 


What constitutes a good college man? 


Which applicants are most worth edu- 


What method of selection will enable the 
ve best to fulfill its stewardship for 


common good? 


I sugves } \ ve a vv. as 
S n na lTundameuta grroul 
Here I am 1 issumMing S 
I aispu as » TI mpar \ ! l 
rT nereditv and environme! D\ mp 
’ Wh I treat the b o fa Ro 
is pl mary and the so i rs as sé 
aary THIS view s ] ft essent 1 T The 1) 


f college entranee proposed. We are seel 


= teas I I 

. . . . 
ng norms otf fitness tor leg wor! i 
he qualities OF Candidates are wha f 
are regardless of whether t V nave ! 


from genetic or from social causes. 


I} View tna [ share with manv edu 
; : 
cators 1S tnat heredity 18 the largest s y 
lactol! ntne edu ab \ of i pup I 


Heredity native at t uints Tor } 
nan weaiti or prev us Ss O ng I 
tra? 11? tT Nn T tT ’ ] 

ill l Ss Spt i l equired stud 
nY , , : f y ) 

Mak . a rea SU¢ CsS Ol i ~ 
Hlow then can mere mortals pick ou 
more av { 

Science points the way. ‘¢ eges should 


isten to the voice of their own laboratories 

Biology says, ‘‘Blood will tell.’’ Adult 
life is largely determined by characters in 
the germ cell. Psychology says, ‘‘ Human 
nature is not a medley of capricious capac 


ies which vary from year to year, but 


rather a fairly constant combination of 


abilities throughout life.’’ Applied to ad 
mission problems this means that strong 
students in the secondary school will make 
strong students in college and weak students 
will make weak students. Colleges have 
been inclined to ask applicants for admis 
sion, ‘‘What do you know?’’ or ‘‘ Wh 
studies have you taken?’’ A more impor 
tant question is, ‘‘What quality of work 
have you been doing ?’’ 

To ask this latter question places no pre 
mium and no handicap on being either rich 


or poor. Family wealth secured by service 


and achievement will often mark a family 
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hed 
at) 
r facts or formula Sf in 
S re designed t tes he stud S 
! us they are fu yna lr 
i f nswerin?g ques ons j ] eran 
iar, the student is asked to write gram 
m illy Instead of answering detailed 
questions about Shakespearean characters 


r passages, the student is asked to inté rpret 


a printed passage. I am foreed to confess 

at all so-called comprehensive examina 
tions have not lived up to this deseription. 
| am describing what ought to be and what 
the best types of comprehensive examina 

ns now are. From two to four such ex 
aminations are taken in subjects selected 
by the applicant; thus, the student is ex 
amined where he is strongest and not where 
Results from such exami 
nations tally well with both high-school 
grades and later eollege grades. These ex 
aminations serve aS a dependable second 
reading on native ability. 

A third device, growing rapidly into pop- 
ularity, is the psychological test. While 
lese group tests are not instruments of 
precision, they are astonishingly reliable in 
sorting men into the broader classification 

At Lafayette, last vear, fifty-six per cent. 
of all freshmen withdrawals from college 
for all causes came from the lowest quarter 
of the class in psychological score. At Car- 
negie Institute in 1920, from forty to forty- 
five per cent. of all withdrawals came from 
the lowest quarter. Similar results obtain 
at Columbia University. A high percentage 
of those who are dropped from college for 
low scholarship and a large percentage of 
those who get discouraged and withdraw 
come from the lowest quarter in psycho- 
logical score. Of the remainder of low-score 
men who stay in college, very few do good 
work. These men clog the educational ma- 
chine, slow the progress of all students, and 


occupy places to which more competent men 
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lates, better for tl lege, and e] 
| t tl it thes W-S re mel t (i 
admission rather than tha hey be 


mitted, branded with failure and sent hon 

I have yet to hear an experienced co 
administrator advocate psychi logica 
as the sole criterion of college admiss 
but experience proves that such tests 
very valuable taken in conjunction w 
other data. In my proposed method of s 
lection, the psychological test constitutes 
third reading on the native ability of ap; 
cants. 

Morality and morale express another fa 
tor in student efficiency. There is no d 
vice for measuring and reporting su 
qualities but since they are vital factors 
they should not be left out of the reckoning. 
Not all who stand high in mental tests a1 
school grades and comprehensive exami! 
tions are desirable citizens in eollege. Th 


smart rascal is dangerous in college as els 
where. The late President Hyde of Bow 
doin College summed up the more damaging 
moral delinquencies of college men whe! 
he said ‘‘Undoubtedly wine, women, and 
gambling are the besetting sins of youth 

No college can hope to be entirely free fron 
such sins, but these need not be fashionable 
in college circles. In many colleges, sucl 
moral delinquencies, if known, are in bad 
order in student opinion. In other e¢ 

leges, such sins are tolerated, if not ap 


proved, by the college community. If a 


college wants to be in the class first men- 
tioned, it should not admit carelessly and 
then try to keep the crooked straight. That 
is too much like marrying a drunkard to 
reform him. The rounder is not entitled 
to eollege opportunities when other and 
better men are waiting at the entrance door 
It is great to reform the talented wayward 
son, but it is greater to protect the straight 


sons of worthy parents from pollution. Thé 
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PROJECTS AND THE PROJECT 
METHOD 


} 


As with all pedagogical fads, a number 


is are being committed in the name of 
project teaching. These sins are both the 
oretical and practical 

On the theoretical side it appears that 
the terms project and project method 
should be sharply distinguished. The fail 
ure to do this has already led to a vast 
amount of vagueness and confusion. By a 
pedagogical project, apparently, is meant 
an objective undertaking that is earried 
out by the student; by the projeet method, 
apparently, is meant an undertaking that 
is carried out by the student in a certain 
subjective attitude. The distinguishing 
eriterion in one case is objeetive, in the 
other it is subjective. 

The project, as a teaching device, had 
its origin in agricultural education. ‘*The 
term,’’ says Heald, ‘‘earries with it the 
idea of a program of importance, of some 
duration, and an expectation of certain tan 
gible and valuable results.’’? Such ‘‘pro 
grams*’ are found with relative ease in 
agricultural education and they are being 

t Heald, F. E 


of vocational agricultural education,’ 


‘*The home project as a phase 
’ Bulletin No. 
91, 1918, Agricultural Series 3, Federal Board for 


Vox iti¢ nal I luc ition, 


¢ 
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and money expended. In short, he mus 
do everything that a farmer, id 
least, should do with all his crops. Dur 
the elass period the students pool their ex 
periences and profit from one anothe1 
Projects, similarly earried through, ar 
ing used also in the study of horticultur: 
poultry, stockraising, and farm manag 
ment. In each ease the student has an ol 
jective undertaking of significance, th 
successful completion of which marks tl 
success of the project. Of course, the st 
dent learns from his activities, but he 
learns to produce. 

When we come to the project method, 
this has been developed in the writings 
Kilpatrick, Stevenson, and others, we com 
to something quite different; something 
much more complex and less definite. Ki 


patrick says: 


The term ‘‘project’’ contemplates a compl 
i r experience which the agent projects 
| 
poses, and within limits, sees through t 


It is to this purposeful act with the en 
phasis on the word purpose that I myself 
apply the term ‘‘project.’’ ° 

Stevenson says: 


A project is a problematic act carried to « 


pletion in its natural setting.’ 


} 


This sounds simple enough, although thé 
2 Quoted by Stevenson, ‘‘The Project Meth 
of Teaching,’’ pp. 59 and 60. 


Tbid., p- 43. 
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ind physical activity. The complete treat tl 
greement of this coneeption with that of with but « 
Kilpatrick is at onee evident. fact, th 
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Headway can be made only by treating 
these f rs separ ind resting ¢o 
tent with tha I} heor {f motiy ! 
has been pretty we worked out and is 
beginning rest oni} k bottom t! Va 
rious forms of responss ntellectual, emo 
tional, and motor—are also pretty well 
understood; but there is st room for di 
VISI! l Von LIS I ¢ S Y” PUDILS re 
sponses. To be sure, we now have a good 
n such as ¢lass discussion, laboratory 


work, shop work, and field work, but new 
mes W continue to be devised It is 


right here that the project comes in as a 


peaking, a new means of enlisting pupils’ 
responses in the process of learning. Im 
plicitly we have no doubt had it for a long 
time, especially in manual training where 
objects of use have long been made, but 
it is the peeuliar and effective use of the 
project in agricultural education that has 
made it explicit and therefore specifically 
available for extension in practise. 

Just how we combine a project, objec- 
tively conceived, with motive is secondary. 
A project is a project no matter how it is 
motivated. We may have real projects and 


formal projects; projects spontaneously 
chosen by the pupils, projects assigned by 
the teacher, and projects set in the course 
Ideally, of course, we want pro)- 


best 


of study. 


ects to be motivated in the manner 


AND 
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thought, and technique, and specifie pr 


use may therefore be s 


lected with ease But this is far less tr 
subjects ike hist rv, zeog! a) readll 
writing and arithmetic. These subjects ar 


used in objective undertakings but these uw 


ings sel subjects 


dom fall within the 
They merely cut them or are at bes! 


only tangential. After we have consistent 


and clearly classified the various means 


pupils, and aft 


enlisting the activities of 


we have carefully tested their availability 
we shall no doubt find that the use of pr 
academie subjects is much r 


stricted. Most work in these subjects ear 


be vitalized better by other means. Per 
sonally I am thoroughly convinced of this, 
but this is no doubt due largely to th 
fact that I would label otherwise many 
the devices now vaguely classed as projects 
by others. 
Thinking that 
to teachers to have a list of projects that 


it might be of assistance 


have been used in academic subjects, I had 
one of my graduate students last year go 
through the literature on project teaching 
and visit schools extensively for the pur 
pose of making such a list, but he found 
Most of the so 


called projects found were not projects at 


little worth publishing. 


all in the sense of culminating in a sig 
nificant objective achievement. The same 


point is exemplified in the 31 ‘‘projects’’ 
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and American = standards. The 


uutcome of Professor Einstein’s visit is that 
the med | faculty of the university is now 
ssured, and in the near future this faculty 


be established in a country where the 


combating of disease is of particular im- 


departments 
obtained for 


portance Other faculties and 
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will follow as the means are 


them. 


CHILD 
& Journal of the American Medical As- 
ion reports that at the 

Tennessee Child Welfare Commission, the 
Nationa (| ild Welfare Committee was re 


aque sted bv the rovernor of Te nnessee To make 


WELFARE IN TENNESSEE 


ati request of the 


SOC 


a survey of child life in the state. The re 
port, entitled “Child Welfare in Tennessee,” 
consists of ten chapters, each written by a 
introduction by Dr. Ed- 


the 


with an 


specialist, 


win M. Clopper, under whose direction 


survey was made. The report includes chap- 
ters on child and state, he alth, schools, recre- 
ation, rural life, child labor, juvenile courts, 
mothers’ pensions, institutions and home find- 
ing. The report on health, written by Dr. 


H. H. Mitchell, that 


disease is holding back progress in Tennessee 


preventable 


states 


AND 
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1 population of 567, in 122 homes, had 199 
eases of typhoid and dysent five vears 
more than one ease for ea three persons 
A study of pul vater supplies in for 
three towns and cities of the state by tl 


United States Public Health Service showed 


that 39.55 per cent. were polluted with sew 
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infected. 


thirty-four of 
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and 18 vears of age wer 


counties, 
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counties show a rate of more than 50 per cent., 


71.5 


An estimate 


and two counties rates of 


infection. of the prev 


eent. of 


lence of malaria shows that more than 50,000 


children under 20 years of age were suf 


ing from this disease. In 1917, Tennessee had 
the second highest death rate from malari 


of all the states in the registration aré 


Using the Framingham ratio of nine active 


each death, it is 


there 


tuberculosis for 
1917 
tuberculosis in the 
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estimated that in were 33,000 


active cases of state 
Diphtheria, whooping cough, trachoma, physi 
eal defects 


sidered in this chapter. 


malnutrition are also con 


Dr. Mitche ll recon 


improving the stat 


and 


mends enlarging and 


department of health; larger appropriations 


for health problems; an enabling act permit- 
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effective 
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day We are hopeful that ;' 

. . favorable attention of teachers and principals. 
speakers will be secured who will have sufficient favorable attention of teachers and prineipa 
nterest in the project to visit each of the schools 

: EVENING CLASSES OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
in their immediate communities once a month for 
‘ CITY OF NEW YORK 
the ten school months beginning September next 


These FRED! RICK B. RoBINSON. director of the ever 


x- 


and deliver the series of lectures prepared. 
of ing session and dean of the school of business 
of of the ¢ of New York, has 
made public a statement in which he says: 

Not only 


speakers as part the general program are « 
pected to invite the pupils of the school to their the College ‘ity 


banking institutions so that the pupils may vis- 


ualize the operations described. do the young men and women of th 
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tember 21, aged fifty 


Dean CATHERINE 


absence from her school 
G;AYLORD has rece} an appoint _ ' : 73 , 
se . [nue Central Minnesota Education: 
faculty l ' ' ' 
\ : ' Ss . be ciation will meet at the State 
orthwester Liversity an 1] ive . . ' . - 
_— estern Univ vie = lege at St. Cloud on October 13 and 14. 


ourses in the psvchology. theorv ar eh) . , : . 
. in the paychology, theory and — speakers are to be: Professor W. C. Bagley 


if rea ran Ss al or . . . : . 
f reading and speaking. Columbia, Professor Charles Judd of Chicago 


Miss Ciara L. Buswett, for eight years deat University, Dr. H. H. Goddard of Columbus, 
at Bates College, joins this fall th hio. and President L. D. Coff >t] 
Secretarial Science University of Minnesota. 
Tue Virginia State Teachers’ 
inted supervisor vill hold i annual meeting in 
ember 22-25. At the same time 


rations 
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PAY) 


_ t it ’ As i 
Dr. M. V. O'S | 
) Bi R . 
* i { re l lL) 
4. Ald | ers 
Sy ( G 5 Virg 
, yee 1h ( g \ , | 
i M | g Q ( 
‘ kd 


£14 
ore lings d_ the ecli S > 
have been with the Departmen 
r that tl ure g vn to t AFA 
people of the stat : 
A THREE-YEAR surv f secondary scl ‘ : 
thods of teaching Latin and Gre gh s 
nned | the American Classical Leag 
ts annual meeting held recently at P s n P 
Dean André F. West of Pr tions 
I ersity. president of the league, announced 
: 
Genera! Educatior Board had iy . : 
ed SHO 000 t = nves n I e 
S expected t re T I the pre rat 
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£ “aduate S$ 


] 
‘lasses, 


divided perio 


marks obtained in the various 


according to the 


A seventh ec! » flat failures, will 


subjects. 


on the lists. l the desire of the 
] 


Student Couneil to raise general standard 


of scholarship by this mean High-ranking 


} 
} 


students have always had their names pub- 


lished, but the new plan calls for the names of 


the students of middle 
Tue School Board 
Washington, 


ntendent of 


and low rank a we ll. 


states 


younger m: 


nvestigating 

adopted by a group of reactionary 
The committee proposes that one in 

stead 


f three assistant superintendents be re- 


director have supervision of 


ta ned; that one 
both 


of forty-eight heads of departments in the high 


musie and home economics; abolishment 


schools and substitutior general teac 


ing director for each increasing the 


size of high ‘hoo! . bv 50 per cent.; 
abolishment of supervised study and requiring 


six or seven periods to be taught; reduction in 


number of supervisors; that the building code 
be amended so as to permit of less costly econ- 
struction of school buildings; that the offices 
of the school district be removed from the Cen- 
tral Building to the district’s new shop build- 
ing on Dexter Avenue; that in outlying schools 
dining rooms and assembly rooms be combined, 
school architect’s 


handled. The 


has res] nded to the demand of 


and that the work of the 


fice be more 


school board 


taxpayers for 


0 


economically 


retrenchment in every branch of 


the municipal government. Only the very 


rs to buildings will be made 


necessary rep 
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equipment for two new s| 


ng a cost of about $8,650. 


committe e has hes n 


Oreg 


VOLUNTARY 
OW. 


loping a 


Oleott of 


rt ularly among 


ization, l 
about to become citizens. 
reported to have said: 


America 


taught 


lat every illiterate in 
of voting be 

Further, it is important 
the underlying principles of our g 
full 
It must be kept in mind t 


and come into comprehension 


national ideals. 


plan for Americanization 
opportunity for every bor 
an ed 


nit him to give back 


(jregon to 


‘ 


he right sort of service as a 


Board 


ls of the various high schools through 


state Edueation is notifying the 
principa 
ut the ate that henceforth civies will take 
the place of English history in the tl ird vear 
of high that American history 


vill extend throughout the entire 


school and 
fourth vear. 
This means that hereafter no box 

be graduated from a standard four-year 

has not had two vears of Ameri 


ind Cc vies.” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TEMPER OF FRENCH POST-WAR UNIVER- 
SITY LIFE 

Tue student who has spent a year in 

apt to find 

life at Paris so merged into that of th 


pro 
vineial universities is university 
great 
city round about that many of its distinctiv: 
qualities thereby lose sadly in color and in- 
tensity. Yet, student life there has its dis- 
tinctive aspects as compared with that of the 


One is apt to live in the 
There 


turn, in the streets, in the shops, in the lodg- 


provinces. 


* Quarter.” are students at every 
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pensk ns-—evervwh 
tes the ton 
institution from tha 
some great accentuatio 


professional nature. The life 


f the attention 

at interest in 

university, apart from its courses, ex- 
nations, and degrees. Even the profes- 
rs seem, in general, merely the living medi- 
all in the way of learning which the 
ne represents. However, the competi- 
between interest in one’s studies, and 
inevitable, no less pressing claims upon 
the city does make for a sharpened 
values in the contras between the 

all, it is perhaps 

‘ quite different 

student “ at 


Indeed, if 


taking in 
periodical 


susness 


all, 


more or less 


One comes 

understand the nature F university life 
by the intermediary of those occasions 
by the contrast implied, one particu- 


enjoys me aspect of city life as dif 


rent as possible from what makes the tenor 


days at the Sorbonne. A Parisian vista, 
x example, has in a known case, more than 
nee served this purpose. It should be men- 
oned, also, that these rarer moments of con- 
ious exultation in enjoyment, one would 
ke to name the thing, have their full mea- 
f sweet enhancement that should attend 
pleasure as the view on a clear day 
m certain windows of the Louvre—the 

irdens; the park of the Tuileries; all 

harmony of pacious flatness at 

vith the obelisk whi 


beyond, 


upon the 
ing Ot values in real 


the time, the pursuit tT tl 
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circle 

tendency 
that, despite 
Paris does (in a not 
ually) undergo in a marked 
of 
the greater pulsation of 


the university. 


influence 
mere 


life, round about, that hinders all 


thoroughly 
of 


institution this on the part of one who 


except professional, practical 


attitude in one’s manner regarding the 


spends several hours each day in its lecture 


considers the number of eminent 


of 


(one 


rooms 


Parisians, who have 
of the 
University of 
the the 


the life of the 


Frenchmen, 
varijus 


ittended 


to 


at some time one 


es which go form 


nt indication part 


group in 


institutions play 
Clty f France. 


'S—THE SLAV CONTINGENT 


changes resulting from the war, 
of 
Paris institu- 
Indeed, the 


apparently 


r the 


‘e and activity the foreign 


element among the students at 


extremely ticeable. 


tions is 


part of the foreign element is 


almost as considerable as that played by the 


themselves—much » their discom- 


The 


even 


Ire neh 


iture, it often Slavs—Yougo-, 


seems. 


ete., and an more composite 


mixture from still more distant southeastern 


the Boulevard St. 
of They 
French students under 
and the fact that 


Europe, literally 
Michel, at 


) | 
known the 
ion of Météeque, 


swarm 


certain hours the day. 


are by 


them, as for no other races, the 


center of civilization, appears to have some- 


thing not entir in accord with the feeling 
of the of 


any rate, they have 


fitness things in this matter. At 
congregated here in what 
apt to disdain them, ap 

idable It 


to or 


the French, who are 


consider numbers. 


» amount almost invasion 
ir beloved 


— 
| nese 


making fe 


an 


Paris in their eves. 


Slavs do have a suprising way of 


It their numl This seems partly 


come from 


their gregarious propensities. 


have their restaurants, their favorite 
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authorities, 
actively 
des Yougo-Slay 
d’Etudes Slaves, ete. 
sented to the attention by the 
hundred Slav 
of 


W here the 


some fifteen 


celebration their national 


Saint Sava, 
of 


portance to 


part on 


certain prominent Frenchmen 


what one gathered as 


ficial French attitude toward that great 


seething group of peoples in Southeaster: 


Europe. It is all a part of the war’s doi 
Re fore the 


Gr rman 


war 


universities which represent 


ideal of culture for these Slavie peoples 


and 
One 


the 
The 


that. 


war Bolshevism have changed 


remembers particularly the S 
students in Vienna, prior to 1914, and tl 


hostility toward them by the Teutonie of thos 


attending the university in that 


the Austrian government ‘aged then 


encoul 


to 


come to Vienna, one is inclined to say f 


. 1 , 
ich MAKE 


Fra ee § T! 
Among the stu 


to those wl 


reasons 


them  oftiei: welcome in 


present time—political 


ones. 
dents their presence is hardly more agreeal 


than it was among the students in 


before the 
One pe ree , 


for this. ‘ir of 


war. 


immediate lv several reason 


all, there is somethin 


it was the Russian, Austrian, 


remarkably pervasive and pervading about the 


numbers of 
of 


race 


presence of these 
here. It 
fecundity of a 
ideal of 


habit of going about the 


has a way suggesti 


and far, 
French civilization. 


streets in 


groups, 


congregating in restaurants and cafés, 
it is somehow forcibly suggested that, 


em would have 


Indeed 


+ 


of revolution, a small mob of t 


remarkably warming propensities. 
if the 


large 


somewhat less restricted 


term \ ‘e 


numbers, it would be possible to sa 


that the Slavs, and in general the 


of 


continge! 
Euro} 


the streets and in thei 


students here from southeastern 


are apt to appear in 


specially favored restaurants in little, s; 
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QUOTATIONS 


ATION 


er makes 

in doorways 

uurg Garden, on 

l—evervwhere. It is 

tablis] d ‘ rde r oT 

ns ] 

an occasional 
French 


itever that may 
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THE COLLEGE AND LOCAL PROBLEMS 
Maine 


and gir] shall be ven an 


that the college 
understanding of 
town and of the 


the problems of the home 


state of which it is a part. 


Included, this year, in the activities of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences will be a course of 
lectures on “Important Social Problems and 
What Maine Is Doing to Solve Them.” The 
list of subjects shows that the students will be 
information concerning problems econ 
into the Pine Tree 


State, workmen’s compensation, taxation, char 


given 


nected with immigration 


ities and corrections, mothers’ aid, local ov 


ernment, city management and public utili- 


Thev 


appl ed 


ties. All are subjects of general interest. 


1} ] ] — 
wiil be given especial value as they are 


to local needs and local conditions. 
this 


itself 


In making provision for instruction of 


University of Maine is aligning 


k nd, the 


with a well-defined movement in college work. 
Such application of instruction in social and 
economic subjects to loeal conditions has been 
made a prominent part of the work of Western 
colleges and, to some extent, has been included 
in the work of institutions of learning in the 
East. Properly conducted, work of this kind 
should be of marked benefit to the community 
as a whole as well as to the students who sit 
under the instruction of the teachers in the 
college. For one thing, an earnest and well- 
informed body of young people returning t 
their home towns and cities after the comple 
tion of their college life may make easier in 
the future the prevention of forty-dollar tax 
rates, such as are now being imposed in some 
of the municipalities of this commonwealth. 
So, also, instruction in the social and economic 
problems of the community may serve to pre- 
vent much misdirected energy, and to aid in 
finding causes as well as in applying remedies. 

It may also be said that instruction of the 
kind to which the announcement of the Maine 
institution calls attention is of a character to 
promote better understanding of national ques- 


tions. The man or woman so educated as to be 
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the problems of e 


home town and city and of the state has re 


ceived a training of value in broader fields. Tt 


case where good eitizenshinp beg ns at home 


bi is capable of extending its influence to far 
d stance a—— The Bost n Tr ins? ript. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


STUDIES IN MENTAL TESTS 


ARMY ALPHA, THURSTONE IV., AND BINET-SIMON 


(sr)? 
obtained by 


State Col 


THE data reported herein were 


testing freshmen of Pennsylvania 
ge. 

The freshman class 
Form 6 of Army Alpha. 
t] ived for ea 


rne seores rece 


lege, and for all schoo] 


f distribution are plotted t 


number 


ie Same 
sted. Th 


he X-axis and 


. } 1 
seores 18 shown alo 


} 


number is expressed 


the number tested. 


dard dey 


and number of students tested are 


ation, maximum theoretic: 


Fig. 2 presents the ogive form of 


tribution of all The psy- 
X-axis, the 
fall- 
ing below any particular score appears along 
the Y-axis. 
students falling below score 
The high 
those subjects pre sented for entrance by each 
of 712 
records in the registrar’s office, and the cor- 


schools combined. 


chological seore is shown along the 


entire group tested 


percentage of the 


For example, the percentage of 


150 was ry # 


average of the school grades in 


freshmen was determined from the 


under the general 


head of the 


1 This work was undertaken 
direction of Dr. D. A. 


department of education and psychology of Pem 


Anderson, 


sylvania State College. The testing was carr 


> 


out by the members of the departmental 


Advanced students in the department assiste 
giving the Binet tests. It is the purpose of 
department to continue the study and to publish 


data as they become available. 
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lation between such averages and the Alpha presented the ogive fort f the dist: tior 
scores made by the same group was computed for all s s combined 


the following results: A comparison of interest mav be g 
Average s re Thurs est Penna Stats 
“mM lpha—Hiah-School Grad ' 
Army Alpha High-Sch Grades ( ege freshmen (NV 776 9 Averag 
N=: 718 - 
seore huretone tee thar ; eges QR s 
Average High-School Grade - 85.3 & 
) © The treshme! LYv0 1 £ ¢ha « 
7, High-School Grade : 5 “ - 
er arts nad natny Seiler . 1] ‘ 


Average Army Alpha 130.9 ral ar —S Sewer —— id 
x, Army Alpha 24.2 the Thurstone test, were given Army A 


r— 4 0.94 + 0.024 nd the Stanford Revis f the B g 
[he correlation between high-school grades puted. Th gd tt 
1 Alpha scores is not sufficiently high to be sults ned 
I particular significance It may be for Ar | 
stated that the high-s« 1 gi de Ss not \ ‘ 





£ i 
, Pe, + t t hig sch ) OY 
Ne nd (35 1 « mI ’ t t Tie t ) nNrer 
=— etations ist given \ 
Phe erage « ge grade tor the first sen \ i 


‘ y 9 
Ay ra ( eg Gra ‘9 \ »* B > 
c Colle r Grade sf) ‘. R Cc e7 
L 0.41 + 0 
~ 


It is seen that the score in Army Alpha is A comparison of erage « re grad f 


ndicative, though not highly so, of the grad the first semester of 1920-21 th Arr \ 
it will be made in collegiate work. This Thurstone’s test. and the Binet-Simor led 
ld seem to suggest that the first interpre the following data 


tation of results in a previous paragraph is at 
least partially applicable. 

Seven hundred and seventy-six members of 
the freshman class of 1920-21 were given 
Thurstone’s Test IV. The distribution for ‘s pacitin' Cale a - 
the various schools of the college, together with 7 re Grad 7.7 
other appropriate data, is shown in Fig. 3. + 0.4 

The curves are drawn in accordance wit] 2Computed fr 


e plan previously outlined. In Fig. 4 is Professor TI 
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€) gy (ira 
oy f no | r 
} no thres - Y 
middle of th n 
\ 
Average Army Alpha 
it} } r} at ) rt 
{ ohe Q 
1 
} r y 
Qua I 
' ) rtil 
“ Qua 
lst west Quartile 
The percentages re to | 


Qua 
1 
~ Q ir 
Ist lowe 


Forty-five 


\/ 


ge G : i] s refer to the entire g 
g l stone test (.\ 776 
7) 2 Bi dist ssed students ¢ , ting tl = 
20.9 rs the Dear f Mey s (1) ear } 
74.9 r dow? ry the } nd (?) d ay -_ 
: I I I extenuating ( imstal 3 
G G irmy Alpi 
\ ) 
6 \ \ Alpha 23.4 
ey 
_— . 29 
' (\verag I 8 
if 
[The correlations found in this stud) re 
12 students . bs 
, : t together in tabular forn if 
grades t the 
re @CXxXp! ssed hn per cent 
r, 1920-21 
ar 
\ 
High-Scehe Grades 24 
Q°7 : r ( ege Grades +] 2 17 
o- P Thursto 69 
{ B et-S1 yn 0 ~ i 
+ er cent 
67 0 ¥ nt 
. . | ‘ d ita prese nted Varrant the t Vit 
-_ col is1ons 
re id s TO ws 4 
Vithin§ the owest ] Phe correlation between high-sen 
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up tested CV 847). grades and Army scores (r + 0.294) is te 


whose Ar 


Cel 
er é t 
+ 

Pr Per 
r ‘ t 


of the students dismissed at 


end of the first semester 


given the T 


] 


Ii 


urstone test. 


were received: 


Average 


4th hig) 


Thurstone 


est) Quartile 


, 63] 
xd Quartiie, 


2d Quartile, 


Ist (lowest) Q 


Juart 


of 
The foll 


1920 


ol small to be significant. 


my Simon test shows sufficiently high correlation 
with college grades to make either a thoroug! 
reliable forecaster of quality of collegiate wor! 
3. With respect to relationship to qual 
of college work our results indicate that 
Army Alpha is superior to the Thurston 
test, and that the Binet-Simon (SR) is of littl 
value in this connection. 
4. Neither Army nor Thurstone can be sub- 


the stituted for entrance examinations, though 


21 had been either may when properly used serve an auxt 


1 


ata ary function. On the basis of the correlations 
shown the Army must be given the preference. 
5. A high percentage of those dismissed 
from college on account of poor scholarship 
show poor grades in both Army and Thurstone. 
J. E. DeCamp 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 








